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Program of Social 
Insurance Is Urged 


Security Conference Takes up Unem- 
ployment, Old Age and Health 
Insurance Proposals 


ROOSEVELT LIMITS LEGISLATION 


Wants Next Congress to Act Only 
on Unemployment In- 
surance Plan 


Social insurance. for the first time in our 
history. is a real issue in the United States. 
It has been widely discussed for several 
months. The president has recommended 
a broad program of insurance. Committees 
are at work on plans for legislation. Bills 
will be introduced at the next session of 
Congress, and there is an excellent chance 
that some of them will pass. The United 
States promises to join the other nations 
of the world in the formulation of insurance 
schemes designed to protect the workers 
against the great hazards of life—unem- 
ployment, illness and old age. 

Behind the demand for social insurance 
is a recognition of the fact that the aver- 
age man and his family are not secure and 
cannot gain security by their own efforts. 
The chances are that a man will get along 
very well as he and his family engage in 
the common pursuit of happiness if he has 
a job. if he keeps his health and is not in- 
jured. Under such circumstances, things 
will go very well with him until he is old 
and unable to pursue his work and earn 
a living. 

Causes of Insecurity 

There are several things which may hap- 
pen, however. to break up the average 
family’s little dream of happiness and con- 
tentment. In the first place, the head of 
the family may die. In that case, there 
is not only bereavement, but there is likely 
to be financial anxiety and actual distress 
Not very many men are able to put by 
enough to keep a widow and family very 
long. Another thing which may happen is 
illness. Every day of the year two or three 
million Americans are sick. Illness brings 
inevitable anxiety and discomfort, and it 
also brings doctor bills, expenses for 
nurses, hospitals, medicine. These things 
are very expensive—so expensive that jll- 
ness to the average family is nothing short 
of a calamity. A serious illness will eat up 
the family’s savings of years. An accident 
will do the same thing. Not only are the 
illness and the accidents costly, but they 
deprive the worker of his employment and 
his income. 

Employment also is uncertain. Very 
few men are sure of their jobs. In times 
like these a large proportion of the popula- 
tion is without work. But even in times 
0i so-called prosperity two or three million 
are out of work as a usual thing. And 
after a while, age will come to every per- 
son. Even if he can do his work he prob- 

cannot find employment, and a very 
number of competent and thrifty 
workers find it impossible to save enough 
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during their working years to provide for 
their old age. Let us assume that a man 
I$ very economical and that he sacrifices 
for the future and takes pride in the nest 
€ggs he is putting by for the future. This 
process goes along satisfactorily for a while 
ntil he strikes one of the hazards we have 
spoken of. There is illness in the family, 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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From a painting by Isabel Bishop. Courtesy Midtown Galleries, New York. 








Thanksgiving Day 


The story of our first Thanksgiving Day, set aside by the Pilgrim fathers after the 
harvests were gathered in the fall of 1621, has become an American tradition. The subse- 
quent history of the Thanksgiving festival is, perhaps, less widely known. In the early 
colonial period occasional days were set aside for the rendering of thanks, but not until 
1680 did the observance of a day become an annual event in Massachusetts. Connecticut 
observed a day annually after 1647, and other colonies gave scattered support to the idea 
of a time set apart for thanksgiving. The Continental Congress appointed thanksgiving 
days, one or more a year, during the Revolutionary War. President Washington designated 
the fourth Thursday of November as a day of thanksgiving in 1789, and he appointed 
another day for that purpose in 1795. Days of thanksgiving were set aside on occasion by 
later presidents, and by the middle of the nineteenth century more than half the states 
were observing days upon which thanks should be rendered for the blessings enjoyed. 
President Lincoln set aside the fourth Thursday of November, 1864, and his example has 
been followed by every succeeding president. Thanksgiving, therefore, as a fixed national 
festival, dates from 1864. 


Though we no longer look upon Thanksgiving as a time for solemn-faced meditation, 
it is to be hoped that we have not forgotten altogether the traditional significance of the 
day. Despite the hardships incident to the period of adversity through which we are now 
passing, we have much cause for thanksgiving. Year after year, we, as a people, have 
been better fed. better clothed, better housed, than the peoples of other lands. The 
opportunities for educational and cultural advancement are nowhere else so widely dis- 
tributed. Best of all, we have inherited a tradition of democracy and freedom which 
enables us to work for a better national life in relative peace and safety. But even here 
there are millions upon whom fortune does not smile. The opportunities of life are by 
no means equal. And herein lies the means by which the children of good fortune may 
prove their gratitude. One gives thanks effectively when by his private acts and by his 
work as a citizen he finds ways to promote personal and social justice, when he lightens 
the burdens of the unfortunate, when he lends a helping hand to someone who may be 
struggling against odds along the paths of hope. And rarely, if ever, before in our history 
has the opportunity for commemorating Thanksgiving in this way been greater than 
it is this year. 


More Comforts Seen 
in Russia’s New Plan 


Government Ovnndie of Farms and 
Industry Established to Form 
Individual Equality 


CAPITALISM GIVEN NO PLACE 


Experience of Seventeen Years 
Builds Foundation for 
Future Progress 


It is hard to determine the relative im- 
portance of events which are near at hand. 
Thoughtful students of history agree, 
however, that 100 years from now the 
Russian Revolution, which was inaugu- 
rated 17 years ago this month, may stand 
out as one of the greatest developments of 
the century. Perhaps it will loom far 
larger than the World War itself. We 
see in this revolution the attempt, by those 
in authority, to remold the industrial life 
of a great nation. We see the effort to 
abolish such an ancient institution as pri- 
vate property in the instruments of pr>- 
duction. The Russian government is try- 
ing to wipe out capitalism and to build a 
civilization based upon state ownership of 
farms and factories and all the agencies 
of transportation and the distribution of 
products. 


Conflict of Emotions 


Few events in history have so deeply 
stirred the emotions of millions throughout 
the world. This revolution was born in 
war and hate. At the same time, it has 
aroused hopes as well as fears. Most of 
the leaders of the revolution were men 
and women who had suffered exile or tor- 
ture, or both, under the old czarist govern- 
ment of Russia. They felt a bitterness and 
a hatred and, in some cases, a spirit of 
revenge comparable to that with which 
we have become familiar in the history of 
the experiences of the Count of Monte 
Cristo. 

Not only was there hatred, bitterness, 
bloodshed in Russia, but alongside there 
were idealistic hopes of building a new 
society. There has been a conflict of emo- 
tions as the world has looked on. Millions 
who are dispossessed, miserable and in 
despair look to the Russian experiment as 
the opening up of a way by which the 
peoples of the world may some day gain 
a comfort and security hitherto unknown, 
Many property owners in all countries hate 
and fear the Russian experiment as a 
threat to their own possessions, as the in- 
auguration of a movement 
make property rights 
corner of the globe. And some disinter- 
ested students of society, whether they 
own property or not, look upon the Rus- 
sian experiment with distrust and fear, 
thinking that the abolition of rights in 
property will lead eventually to chaos and 
be a barrier to social progress. 

It is hard to watch the unfolding of the 
great drama with disinterested eyes so 
that we can see the truth as to what is 
happening. The attempt to do that can- 
not be avoided, however, by one who 
wishes to understand the significant facts 
of his time. Perhaps we can best under- 
stand the meaning of this movement in 
Russia by tracing quite briefly the ex- 
periences of these 17 crowded years. 

It should be remembered that most of 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Roosevelt Modifies His Course; Government Spending or 


Economy? Arms Maker Asks Control; Less Patron- 
age for Huey; A National Theater 





ERE is quite a little evidence that 

business leaders and the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration will work in closer harmony 
than they have done in the past. There 
were indications that this would happen 
even before the election. Expressions of 
mutual good will were heard at a meeting 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
which the president addressed late in Oc- 
tober. After that, the president called in 
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a number of prominent bankers and dis- 
cussed financial legislation with them. 
Then, a few days ago, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, a body which is supposed 
to reflect the views of American business 
men, adopted a resolution calling upon 
business, industry and agriculture to get 
together and codperate with the president 
in carrying on a recovery program 

What has happened to soften the antag- 
onism which was apparent some time ago 
between our industrial and political lead- 
ership? It seems fairly easy to guess the 
state of mind of the business leaders. The 
election taught them that the president has 
the strong backing of the majority of the 
nation. It seemed probable after the elec- 
tion that the New Deal policies would 
have the upper hand in Washington for 
several years. Further opposition by busi- 
ness. then, seemed less profitable. Since 
the president was firmly entrenched in the 
control of the government, business had 
better make the best of it and work with 
him. Of course business leaders will do 
what they can to modify administration 
policies when it seems desirable to them 
that they should do so 

At the same time. President Roosevelt 
appears to have moved somewhat in the 
direction the business men wish him to go. 
He appears not to have discarded any es- 
sential features of his program. Neither 
can he be said to be really conservative. 
In proof of that fact. we have the sugges- 
tion, which he made while he was in the 
Tennessee Valley, that the TVA idea should 
be carried to other parts of the country; 
and we have his hint that public utility 
companies everywhere may have to reduce 
their rates or meet government competi- 
tion. On the other hand, the president has 
modified his last summer’s demand for 
sweeping social insurance legislation (see 


article on social insurance, page 1). He 
is also conferring with business leaders. 
and seems to be listening to their ideas. 


The president knows that his recovery 
drive has been only partially successful. 
He knows that ‘it has not put private in- 
dustry to work. He seems inclined, there- 
fore, to go a little more slowly with his 
plans for social and economic reform, and 
to put his emphasis upon immediate eco- 
nomic recovery 





Recovery Through Spending 
Versus Balanced Budget 


Everyone who has followed political dis- 
cussions during the last few months real- 
izes that a serious issue has developed over 
the administration’s spending program. 
President Roosevelt and his followers, in- 
cluding especially men like Secretary Ickes 
and Relief Administrator Hopkins. believe 





that heavy expenditures by the government 
are necessary to take care of the needy. 
They believe further that, since private in- 
dustry is still sluggish, the government 
must step into the breach and furnish work 
to millions through a public works pro- 
gram and other plans of government em- 
ployment. They think that by putting out 
money for public works projects, the gov- 
ernment will not only relieve distress, but 
will put purchasing power into the hands 
of many people, and that in this way re- 
covery will be speeded. 

This idea of spending the country back 
into prosperity has been challenged by 
many. There have been demands for 
economy and retrenchment, on the ground 
that the government cannot go on indefi- 
nitely borrowing money to finance relief. 
Eventually. it is argued, the government’s 
credit will be gone. Then it will have to 
issue paper money or resort to some other 
form of inflation. This. it is said, will 
bring chaos and disaster. 

Most of the criticisms of the president's 
policy have been general. The critics have 
usually not specified the expenditures they 
would continue and those they would stop. 
The National Economy League has made 
the issue more definite by putting forward 
a plan of curtailing expenditures and in- 
creasing taxes so that the federal budget 
may be balanced next year. 

The Economy League does not advocate 
the stopping of all government payments 
for relief. It does declare, however, that 
the state and local governments should be 
required to bear a larger share of the bur- 
den. and that the federal government 
should make contributions only when it is 
absolutely necessary to do so. The report 
of the League declares that the government 
should spend for all relief measures next 
year (from July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936) 
$2.350,000.000. It should spend the money 
left over from the public works fund but 
should not appropriate any more money 
for public building. The League holds that 
public works is an expensive form of re- 
lief. If money must be spent to relieve 
distress. it should be spent directly. The 
League then proposes the imposition of 
nearly $1.000.060.000 of additional taxes, 
but does not specify the kind of taxes 
which should be levied. 

Above all. the League argues that dur- 
ing the coming year expenses should be 
brought down so that they will be covered 
by income: the federal budget should be 
balanced. This is necessary, so the argu- 
n goes, in order to win back business 
confidence and induce business men to re- 
sume operations. 











Du Pont Favors New Arms 
Policy for U. S. Government 


Following closely a recommendation by 
the United States government that the ex- 
portation and importation of all munitions 
be rigidly controlled by the governments 
of the various countries, 
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On the other hand, Mr. du 
Pont shows no _ indication of 
wanting the government to cut 


down its expenditures for weap- 
ons of defense. The two definite 
policies to which the United 
States should commit itself, he 
holds. are adequate national de- 
fense and the fostering of peace. 
“A strong but forbearing America 
is the greatest guarantor of 
peace,” he declared. Like other 
arms makers, Mr. du Pont does 
not believe that heavy armaments 
are the cause of wars. holding 
them rather to be the result of 
war. His position is that if the 
government can eliminate exces- 
sive profits and control the inter- 
national traffic in armaments, it 
will have abolished the two great 
abuses which have heretofore at- 
tended the munitions industry. 


PWA Combats Long 
By Refusing Funds 
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The administration has evi- 
dently determined to fight fire 
with fire in Louisiana. Recent 


acts of the state legislature, which 

his machine controls, have made 

Senator Huey Pierce Long a vir- 

tual dictator. Forty-four laws 

were passed in the closing session, ranging 
from a bill giving Long power to dispose 
of a number of municipal positions in New 
Orleans to a “poor man’s bill’ empower- 
ing his bank commissioner to declare a 
moratorium on debts owed by anyone in 
the state. During the course of the ses- 
sion Senator Long threatened to have 
Louisiana secede from the Union so that 
he could make a Utopia out of it. The 
moratorium act will probably add greatly 
to his popularity with the debt-laden 
poorer classes of Louisiana, but the admin- 
istration in Washington has already ex- 
pressed its tacit disapproval of his conduct 
by refusing “patronage” to his machine. 
Now Secretary of the Interior Ickes has 
issued an order suspending a $2,500,000 
PWA project in New Orleans. This is a 
more open thrust. serving notice that the 
government officials do not feel that Louisi- 
ana’s present rulers can be trusted to ad- 
minister such a sum efficiently. 





Ask Government Subsidy for 
National Chain of Theaters 


A group of theatrical men, headed by a 
New York producer named Hermann 
Gantvoort, has asked President Roosevelt 
to allot $1,000,000 out of the government’s 
relief funds to establish a national theater. 
This idea has been advanced frequently in 
the past, but it is felt that action upon it 
would be particularly helpful now, as a 
means of supplying work for unemployed 
members of the theatrical professions. The 
sponsors of the plan want the government 
to set aside $1,000,000 as a revolving fund 
and appoint a board of directors which 
would select plays worthy of being pro- 
duced in various cities throughout the 
country where stage performances are sel- 
dom seen at present. A percentage of the 
profits would be put back into the revolv- 
ing fund. in order to make it possible to 
extend the productions even to the small- 
est cities. Mr. Gantvoort declared that 
about 100.000 men would be put back to 
work 








FULL RESPONSIBILITY 
—From Chicago DaILy Nsews 








The Governmental Record 











The President. Declared in an address to 
the National Conference on Economic Security 
that social insurance legislation for the time 
being would have to be strictly limited to one 
phase—unemployment insurance. Made 
two important appointments: Francis B. Biddle 
as chairman of the Labor Relations Board, suc- 
ceeding Lloyd K. Garrison, and Miss Joseph- 
ine Roche as assistant secretary of the treas- 
ury in charge of public health departmental 
personnel. . . . Began the task of codrdinating 
the numerous federal lending agencies by estab- 
lishing a loan committee under the chairman- 
ship of Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 
. . . Left Washington for a tour of the Ten- 
nessee Valley project on his way to Warm 
Springs, Georgia. Dedicated a memorial 
at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, to George Rogers 
Clark and called for a spirit of ‘“‘new pioneer- 
ing” in our own day. Inspected Norris 
Dam, the key work in the TVA power develop- 
ment. . . . Delivered vigorous speeches at Tu- 
pelo, Mississippi, and Birmingham, Alabama, 
in which he advocated the ending of private 
control over the power industry. Predicted 
that cities throughout the country would fol- 
low the lead of Tupelo, the first city to con- 
tract for all its power requirements from the 
TVA. Characterized his program as “rugged 
community individualism.” 


Secretary of State. Cordell Hull revealed 
that the United States will propose a plan to 
provide effective control over the traffic in 
and manufacture of arms and munitions. The 
proposal, to be offered at the Geneva disarma- 
ment conference, calls for a system of licensing 
both the importing and exporting of arms and 
full publicity on international movements in 
this trade. 





Post Office Department: Shows a surplus 
for the first time since 1919. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley announced that the audited figures 
for the fiscal year 1933-1934 show a surplus 
of $12,161,415.03, the largest in the history of 
the postal service with the exception of the 
year 1918. 

National Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Regional Labor Board ruled that 
employers who move their 
plants to other commu- 





there comes an interest- 
ing proposal by the head 
of the largest of the 
American 
firms, Lammot du Pont, 
president of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & 
Company. Mr. du Pont’s 
views were outlined in a 
letter to Gerald 
P. Nye, chairman of the 
Senate special committee 
which has recently been 
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nities to escape agreements 
made with their workers 
in collective bargaining are 
guilty of violating Section 
7a of the Recovery Act. 









Public Works Admin- 
istration. Contends that 
President Roosevelt’s 
speech on social insurance 
legislation was not in- 
tended to affect plans for a 
new public works 
program. Quotes the presi- 
dent as having definitely 
gone on record as favoring 
uch a program, and 4as- 
certs that the only ques- 
tions in doubt are the 
exact amount to be spent 
ind whether the program 
hall be for one year or 4 
long-range plan. Consider- 
able opposition to heavy 
public works appropria- 
tions has been voiced. 


huge 








elimination of huge 
profits from the indus- 
try, enforced by the 
government. 


—Courtesy Washington Post 


THE PRESIDENT GOES SOUTH 


Route taken by President Roosevelt on his way to Warm Springs, Georgia, where 


he will remain until early December. 


Many civic organizations 
and some administration 
officials believe it essential 
to limit government ¢X- 
penditures, 
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Japan: Events of recent years have 
caused the western world to look upon 
Japan as a united, dynamic nation, de- 
termined to spread Japanese supremacy 
1roughout the whole of Asia. The seizure 
Manchuria, the more recent claims to 
naval equality and threats to the open 
door in China have led other nations to 
picture Japan as a mighty eastern dragon 
—a potential enemy of the future. 

This concept may in the course of time 
prove correct, but it is nevertheless true 
at present that Nippon is so thoroughly 
shaken by financial and economic crises as 
to give the impression, to the close ob- 
server, of grave instability and weakness. 
Her agricultural workers, for example, are 
so badly off that the Japanese parliament 
has been called into special session for 
November 27 to consider measures of re- 
lief. Premier Okada’s cabinet and the mili- 
tary groups opposed a special session, but 
the situation was so aggravated by the re- 
cent destructive typhoon that the govern- 
ment could no longer ignore the clamor of 
the people for relief. There is considerable 
radical sentiment among the masses of 
the Japanese people. Many of them are 
bitterly opposed to the military group. 
which claims for the army and navy nearly 
half the total budget appropriations. The 
tide of opposition became so impressive a 
few weeks ago that the War Department 
felt it necessary to publish a pamphlet 
justifying its heavy expenditures, while at 
the same time making some concessions 
to the needs of the people by advocating 
reforms to improve their lot. It is only 
by making an intense patriotic appeal 
that the military is able to retain its con- 
trol. Even this may not be enough if 
relief measures are not forthcoming, and 
the military may have to supplant parlia- 
mentary government with stronger rule in 
order to check popular disaffection. 

That there is deep distress among the 
Japanese people there can be no doubt. 
Mark J. Ginsbourg, writing in the China 
Weekly Review, gives this picture of the 
situation among the agricultural workers: 
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Japan’s rice and cocoon growers have been 
struck this year by a series of natural disas- 
ters. Continuous rains in a major part of the 
country spoiled the “doyo” season, the most 
important period in the growth of rice plants. 
In other areas there was a severe drought, 
making it impossible to transplant rice shoots. 
Still other districts suffered from floods or 
cool weather. The typhoon made the dis- 
tressing situation desperate. These calamities 
reduced the rice crop to 75 per cent of last 
vear’s harvest. 

+ * 


Italy: Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, former 
papal secretary of state and most noted 
prelate in the Catholic church next to 
Pope Pius XI, died in Rome on November 
18. He was 82 years of age, had been a 
cardinal for more than 25 years and had 
served as secretary of state from 1914 
until his retirement in 1930. The last 
vears of his life were spent in completing 
his work in the codification of canon law. 
Cardinal Gasparri was one of the out- 
standing papal secretaries of state in 
church history. During the war he was 
entrusted with the delicate task of pre- 
serving the Vatican’s peaceful relations 
with all parties to the conflict. He lost 
no opportunity to assist in hastening the 
end of hostilities, and won the gratitude 
of thousands of American soldiers by in- 
augurating the work of locating and com- 
municating with prisoners. His most nota- 
ble achievement after the war was the 
patching up of differences between Mus- 
solini and the holy see. 
§ Scarcely had Premier Goemboes of 
Hungary left Rome for Berlin (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, November 19, 1934), 
when Mussolini had another guest, Chan- 


cellor Schuschnigg of Austria. Though no 
communique of the talks between the two 
statesmen has been issued, it seems likely 
that their attention was focused upon: 

1. Adhesion of Little Entente states (and 
possibly Germany) to the Rome protocols, 
a series of trade agreements designed to aid 
Danubian countries. 

2. Austrian independence of 
control. 

Both Mussolini and Schuschnigg appear 
to agree that the September declaration of 
France, Great Britain and Italy to the 


German 
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—Elderman in 


Washington 
AND NOW—THE CORPORATE STATE! 
effect that Austrian independence must be 
maintained, was too weak to be of value. 
Recent German promises to keep hands off 
Austria were likewise felt to be insufficient. 
Italy and Austria would like a written 
agreement, signed by the powers that sur- 
round Austria, under which Austrian in- 
tegrity and independence would be guar- 
anteed. If such a pact cannot be arranged, 
more positive German assurances to keep 
out of Austria will be asked. Since Ger- 
many is anxious to win Italian friendship, 
there is some reason to believe she will 
accede to this request 


* * * 


Geneva: The League of Nations As- 
sembly met in special session on Novem- 
ber 20 to consider the protracted Chaco 
war between Bolivia and Paraguay. All 
efforts on the part of the League to bring 
an end to the conflict have so far been 
unavailing. Remonstrances have been 
made, reports have been filed, but still, 
month after month, the Bolivians and 
the Paraguayans continue to slaughter one 
another in the swampy Chaco Boreal. It 
is a serious blow to the League’s prestige. 

Prior to the Assembly’s meeting, the 
League’s Chaco committee published a 
report in which it called for a cessation of 
hostilities and hinted that the League 
might have to impose the heaviest penalties 
provided for in the covenant if the na- 
tions persisted in their war. The report 
also suggested a comprehensive plan for 
settlement of the dispute by peaceful 
means. 

Meanwhile, Paraguay seemed to be gain- 
ing the upper hand in the complicated 
Chaco struggle. It was reported from 
Asuncion, Paraguay, that seven of Bo- 
livia’s key forts had fallen and that 10,000 
prisoners had been taken. The forts have 
been called the “Hindenburg line of the 
Chaco war,” and if the report of their 
capture is true (both Paraguayan and 
Solivian claims have often proved un- 
trustworthy) the end of the war may be 
in sight. 


g@ When the disarmament conference tem- 
porarily abandoned its meetings last June, 
the possibility of new arms agreements did 


not look very promising. As a result of 


recent activity of its president, Arthur: 


Henderson, and of the United States and 
Soviet governments, prospects of new 
agreemer. s are in sight. Instead of at- 
tempting to present the world with an all- 
embracing plan of disarmament, Henderson 
suggests a series of smaller pacts on less 
controversial matters. These could ulti- 
mately be combined into a more elaborate 
scheme. He convoked the “steering com- 
mittee” of the conference to consider three 
such pacts for the immediate future. 


1. Regulation of manufacture 


and trade in arms. 


private 


2. Publicity of the arms program of each 
government. 

3. Establishment of a permanent arms 
commission. 

The first of these plans was largely in- 
fluenced by the recent senatorial arms 
inquiry in Washington. The United States 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


Department of State has shown a vigorous 
interest in regulating private arms manu- 
facture by instructing Hugh R. Wilson, 
American minister to Switzerland, to sound 
Premiers MacDonald and Mussolini on the 
matter. The results of Wilson’s inquiries 
have not been made public as yet, but the 
Italians are said to oppose the plan. 

At the same time, the Soviet govern- 
ment is actively urging the creation of a 
permanent disarmament commission. For- 
eign Minister Litvinoff announces that he 
has drawn up detailed plans for constitut- 
ing such a body. Soviet inquiries in Paris 
seem to indicate that the French wiii back 
the Litvinoff proposal. 

* * * 


Belgium: On November 13, the Belgian 
cabinet, under the leadership of Premier 
De Broqueville, was forced to resign. Upon 
its adjournment, five months ago, the Bel- 
gian parliament had conferred power upon 
the cabinet to take whatever financial meas- 
ures it saw fit to assure the continuance of 
the gold standard. De Broqueville and his 
colleagues were exasperatingly slow, and in 
the last few weeks there seemed some pos- 
sibility of a devaluation of the belga (de- 
creasing the value of the Belgian monetary 
unit in terms of gold). Belgian manufac- 
turers would have welcomed such a move 
since it would pull down the cost of their 
products in terms of foreign currencies, 
and thus enable them to sell more of their 
products abroad. Belgian bankers and fi- 
nanciers, on the other hand, were opposed 
to arbitrarily changing the value of money. 

Apparently the bankers were more influ- 
ential than the manufacturers, for the new 
cabinet, headed by Georges Theunis, 
staunchly supports the present gold stand- 


ard. 
din’s 


The new Belgian cabinet, like Flan- 
truce cabinet in France, contains 
members of several political parties. 
The international implications of Belgian 
adherence to gold are worthy of note. 
France, as leader of the countries who still 
hold to the gold standard, showed herself 
willing to grant concessions to Belgian 
manufacturers in the form of trade agree- 
ments, if Belgium would only keep the 
present level of the belga. Should Belgium 
go off the gold standard, other countries 
might be forced off as well. That would 
seriously upset the international monetary 
situation and hamper trade recovery. 


*x* * * 


Great Britain: One event has been 
tumbling on the heels of another at the 
London naval conversations. Although the 
prospect of bringing intractable Japan into 
line is more remote than ever, one thing 
seems certain: Great Britain and the 
United States will stand together on naval 
policy. 

The first suggestion that the two Eng- 
lish-speaking nations were drawing to- 
gether came on November 12 when General 
Smuts, former premier of South Africa, 
declared that if agreement with Japan 
were impossible a joint Anglo-American 


naval policy would be the only logical 
course. 
The day after Smuts spoke, Great Brit- 
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ain and the United States agreed to a new 
plan and presented it to Japan. This con- 
ceded to Japan the right to build the sub- 
marines she had demanded and granted 
her equality in theory, but no equality in 
fact. In other words, Great Britain and 
America would recognize Japan’s equal 
rights provided Japan solemnly promised 
not to build a navy more than three-fifths 
the size of that of either of the other pow- 
ers. Japan’s reply, of course, was that she 
could not consider anything less than com- 
plete equality. 
“. * 


Egypt: Professor Hans Gerstinger of 
Vienna recently found some strange brown 
ragged-edged bits of papyrus—the reed 
peeling that ancient Egyptians used for 
writing paper. A careful study convinced 
him that he had found remnants of a Bible 
written in the second century A.D. This 
was more than 100 years older than the 
oldest Bible hitherto known. A few bibli- 
cal manuscripts of about the same period 
have been examined recently by Sir Fred- 
erick Kenyon, former director of the Brit- 
ish Museum. According to Sir Frederick’s 
researches, the text of this early work 
shows that the Bible in current use is 
more accurate than certain differing ver- 
sions that appeared in the fifth century. 
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tion with the furnishing of educational material for 
use of the voung men in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. An effort is being made to instruct these CCC 
boys in some of the problems of citizenship. In order 
to carry out this civic work effectively, it was decided 
that a series of booklets, each one dealing with a current 
political or economic problem, should be prepared and 
distributed to the camps. The suggestion was made by 
the United States Office of Education. Money to secure 
the publication of the booklets was furnished by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Percy W. Bidwell of the 
University of Buffalo edited the series. 

One of these booklets, entitled “You and Machines,” 
was written by Dr. William F. Ogburn of the University 
of Chicago. This booklet presented in vigorous language 
some of the problems incident to the invention and use 
of machinery. The machine, it was said, is changing so- 
ciety, and the problems of society. In some cases and in 
some ways, it has threatened to dominate men and to 
prevent the stability, security and happiness machinery 
is supposed to make possible. The idea left by the book 
is that men should bend machines to their own use; to 
conscious intelligent action. 

Now Robert Fechner, director of the CCC camps, has 
forbidden the distribution of Dr. Ogburn’s book to the 
amps. He says that it is unsuited for study by the 
young men. He says further that the book is not suff- 
ciently optimistic. 


A N INTERESTING problem has come up in connec- 


This incident is fairly important in itself, since it af- 
fects the education of several hundred thousand young men. 
It is more important since the position taken by Mr. Fech- 
ner is too frequently assumed by those who influence the 
education of young people in our high schools and collezes. 
The idea is fairly common that “Pollyanna” ide 
should be introduced into the schools. 

But how can young citizens deal effectively with public 
problems unless they know the truth? And how can they 
know the truth if they are shielded from unpleasant 
realities? 

Alarmist stories which are without foundation should 
not be peddled in the schools or anywhere else. But sup- 
pose there is foundation for the assertion that grave prob- 
lems have arisen in connection with our industrial devel- 
opment? Students and other citizens cannot be prepared 
to assume the responsibilities of citizenship unless they 
know facts, however ugly these facts may be. The more 
clearly defined the dangers may be, the more likely it is 
that means will be found whereby the difficulties may be 
surmounted. The widespread notion that students in the 
schools should deal only in platitudes and pleasantries, 
and avoid the hard and controversial issues of modern 
life, constitutes, perhaps, the heaviest handicap to effective 
civic training. 


is alone 


a a) 
“WY/ E ALL know that there is a disgraceful and dis- 


astrous amount of crime in the United States. 
We know that there is too much of it in our own com- 
munities. All that is admitted, but what can we do about 
it? What are the schools to do?” We often hear ques- 
tions like that, and they are fair questions. What is the use, 
after all, to be ever analyzing the crime situation, always 
complaining about the amount of criminality, and the 
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As the Editor Sees It 


Weekly Reflections on Events, Trends and Movements 


By Walter E. Myer 


cost of it, if we are helpless; if there is nothing that we 
can do? Knowledge ought to point the road to action. 
If it does not, it is likely to be so futile as not to be 
worth acquiring. 


T IS encouraging. therefore. to educators leading 
| the way to a meaningful consideration of our great local 
problems. That is being done in a good many places. 
One such educator is Professor Henry Harap of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. He 
work finding out exaetly- what the 
are, what the opportunities are for progress, what is being 
done in the city and what is being left undone. The class 
is engaged in the actual work of investigation, and it is 
carrying on studies of a number of community problems. 
Here is a set of questions on ‘‘Crime in Cleveland,” which 
these classes in Western Reserve University are answer- 
ing. The answers are made at the conclusion of their own 
studies. These answers should point the way to courses 
of action which are necessary in order to reduce Cleve- 
land’s crime: 


see 


is setting his classes to 
problems of Cleveland 


1. What is the cost of crime in Cleveland ? 
is it in the city ? 

2. How is the city protected against crime and the criminal ? 
(Police Department.) Is it adequate ? 

3. What courts have we in Cleveland which handle criminal 
cases? How are these judges chosen? What is the status of 
the work they are doing? Just what fields do these courts 
cover? 

4. Are the Cleveland criminal laws too strict, too lenient, or 
fairly satisfactory ? 

5. How is the probationary system conducted in Cleveland ? 
What is its influence in preventing crime? How does it work 
in connection with children? With adults? 

6. What penal institutions are there in Greater Cleveland ? 
How are they operated? What do they do to prevent crime? 

7. What are the characteristics of the criminals of Cleve- 
land—as to race, age, sex, and nativity? How many are first 
misdemeanors? How many habitual criminals ? 

8. What per cent of Cleveland delinquents are 
What per cent adult ? 

9. How many arrests were made last year in Cleveland? 
How many were men? How many were women? How many 
were children? How many were convicted? How many were 
piaced on probation? How many were committed to institu- 
tions? How many were fined? 

10. To what extent does crime originate in centers for tran- 
sients ? 

11. To what extent, if any, does 
trol our public city officials? 

12. How does the Juvenile Court function in regard to 
crime and its punishment and prevention? How does its work 
in placing homeless children affect crime? (See Children’s 
Bureau of Welfare Federation.) 

13. What is the Board of Education doing to aid in the 
care and prevention of juvenile delinquents? (Visiting teach- 
ers, child guidance, special classes, special schools, etc.) 

14. What data are there as to the extent of truancy in 
Cleveland? How is truancy handled by the school system? 

15. Is there any psychiatric service in connection with 
courts? How widely is it used? Is it for children, adults, or 
both? 

16. Are there clinics for problem children in Cleveland? 
To what extent do they use their influence in the prevention 
of crime? 

17. What are the private organizations interested in crime 
and its prevention in Cleveland, if any? How effective are 
they ? 


How prevalent 


juvenile ? 


the criminal element con- 


General References: 


Cantor, N. F.—Crime, Criminals and Criminal Justice. Holt 
4032. ‘Ch. 25. 

Carpenter, Niles—The Sociology of City Life. 
1931. Ch. 9, Sections 1 and 2. 

Ettinger, C. J—Problem of Crime. 

Kinneman, John A.—Society 
1932. Ch. 26. 

National Education Research Bulletin—Crime Prevention 
through Education. Vol. X, No. 4, Sept., 1932. This bulletin 
assembles basic facts concerning crime as it affects the school. 
Read especially Part IV. Skim the rest. 

State of New York—Report of the Crime Commission, 1930. 
pp. 375-411. 

The President’s Research Committee on Social Trends—Re- 
cent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Vol. II, 
Ch. 22. 

United States Senate—Digest of Hearings Held Before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce During the 
Year 1933 (Senate Resolution 74); United States Government 
Printing Office: 1934. 


Longmans, 


Smith, 1932. 
and Education. Macmillan, 


HIS is a sample of what may be done by any civics or 
Baanes class in college or high school. It is a 
sample of what may be done by any Citizens’ Council or 
Junior Citizens’ Council. It is a study directed, not at 
general facts and principles, but at the concrete situation 
which exists in a particular locality. This sort of thing 
should be done more generally. No college or high school 
student should imagine that he has gone far in the study 
of civics or political science until he has gained a fair 
conception of the civic problems in his own community. 


——Gy 
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Something to Think About | 














1. What seem to you to be the hazards or risks of life 
which are most likely to upset plans for happiness? 


2. Can we be insured against these risks? To what extent 
may insurance relieve us of our burdens when these misfor- 
tunes fall on us? 


3. Account for the fact that America has lagged behind 
other nations in social insurance legislation. 


4. Outline concretely a plan for unemployment insurance, 
telling how the money for the fund should be raised and the 
conditions under which benefits should be paid. 

5. What are the present prospects for social insurance legis- 
lation ? 

6. Do you consider the Russian Revolution one of the great 
events of human history? Why or why not? 

7. What do you consider the outstanding 
the Russian experiment to date? 
feel that it has failed? * rt 

8. How does the second Five Year Plan 
first ? 


achievements of 
In what respects do you 
differ from the 

9. Have any classes in your school ever made a study of 
crime comparable to the study which is being made in Cleve- 
land? 

10. Why do you or do you not agree with Mr. Fechner on 
the question of material to be distributed for study to CCC 
camps ? 

11. Account for the fact that business leaders are codperat- 
ing with the president. What evidence is there that he is or 
is not inclining toward their views? Are business leaders 
likely to be conservative, liberal or radical ? 

12. What evidence is there that a political change may soon 
take place in Japan? 

REFERENCES: (a) Russia After Eight Years. 


Harpers, 
November, 1934, pp. 695-706. 


(b) Happier Days in the Soviet 
Union. Current History, November, 1934, pp. 246-249. (c) 
Russia Bows to Human Nature. Current History, October, 
1934, pp. 24-28. (d) Social Security, Fiction or Fact? Amer- 
ican Mercury, October, 1934, pp. 129-138. (e) Lesson in Na- 
tional Self-Respect. Forum, July, 1934, pp. 24-26. (f) Security 
for Americans. The New Republic, November 21, 1934, pp. 
37-39. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Pietro Gasparri (pee-ay’tro—o as in 
go, gah-spar’ree), Chaco Boreal (chah’ko bo-ray-al’/—both 
o’s as in go), Asuncion (a-soon-thee-on’—o as in go), Schu- 
schnigg (shoo’shneek), Eccles (ek’als), kulak (koo’lahk), Stalin 
(stah’leen), Magnitogorsk (mag-nee’to-gorsk’—first o as in go, 
second o as in or), Stalingrad (stah-leen-grahd’), Dnieprostroi 
d’nye’pro-stroy’—e as in yet, o as in go), Sverdlovsk (sverd- 
lofisk’—o as in or), Gorky (gor’kee—o as in or), Udarniki (00- 
dar’nee-kee), Berezniki (bair-ez’nee-kee), Cheliabinsk (chee- 
leea’binsk), Goemboes (gum’bush—both w’s as in burn), 
Theunis (tu-nees’—u as in burn), Broqueville (brok’veel—o 
as in go). 
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New Federal Reserve Head— 
The president has made one of his most 
important appointments. By naming 
Marriner Eccles, 44-year-old special as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, to be head of the Federal Reserve 
System, Mr. Roosevelt assured himself 
that the Federal Reserve banks will co- 
operate with the financial policies of the 
New Deal, and also gave handsome recog- 


nition to one of the most brilliant mem- 
bers of his administration. 
The grandparents of Marriner Stod- 


dard Eccles were among those Mormons 
who made the long trek across the plains 
of the West to establish a religious colony 
on the shores of Great Salt Lake. Brought 
up a devout Mormon, he went to Scotland 
as a missionary when he was 19. Then he 
returned to Salt Lake City, to build a 
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MARRINER ECCLES 


reputation as one of the ablest members 
of his faith. With a group of friends he 
organized a chain of Utah banks capital- 
ized at $50,000,000; a construction com- 
pany which is helping to build Boulder 
Dam, and a number of dairy and lumber 
companies. Under Mr. Eccles’ astute 
leadership, all of them came successfully 
through the worst years of the depression, 
a fact which is said to have greatly in- 
fluenced the administration in making its 
decision to appoint him to his new position. 


In view of this record it was not sur- 
prising that he was called to Washington 
when Henry Morgenthau became head of 
the Treasury Department. Before a Senate 
committee when Herbert Hoover was still 
president, Mr. Eccles had advocated many 
features of the New Deal, including heavy 
financial expenditures to promote relief, 
and consequently he was able to codperate 
enthusiastically with the program of the 
administration. But though an advanced 
liberal, Mr. Eccles does not share the 
semi-socialistic leanings of some _ other 
younger men in the government. He is in 
favor of a unified national banking system, 
but only as a bulwark of the capitalistic 
system. 


tf 


Radio Priest—During the last four 
weeks millions of people who would or- 
dinarily be out in quest of amusement on 
Sunday afternoons have stayed indoors to 
group themselves around the radio. They 
have been listening to the sonorous Irish 
voice of the Rev. Charles Edward Cough- 
lin, whose great emotional power, com- 
bined with the unusual spectacle of a priest 
taking a leading part in political discussion, 
has gained him a wide following in the last 
three years. Two weeks ago, with the ap- 
proval of his religious superior, Bishop 
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Gallagher of Detroit, Father Coughlin an- 
nounced a plan for a “national union for 
social justice,’ to advocate government 
ownership of public necessities like bank- 
ing, power, light and natural resources. It 
would have local chapters throughout the 
country, and would appeal particularly to 
the working classes. If successful, the 
union would become a new political power, 
sponsoring the more radical parts of the 
New Deal program. 

Father Coughlin was born in. Canada of 
Irish-American parents. After ordination 
as a Roman Catholic priest, he was made 
pastor of the Church of the Little Flower, 
in Royal Oak, Michigan, near Detroit. His 
first radio talks, made locally to secure 
funds for the church, speedily became so 
popular that he was induced to continue 
them on a national scale. Since the in- 
auguration of President Roosevelt, Father 
Coughlin has been. an ardent supporter of 
the New Deal. The past summer he spent 
quietly investigating relief projects and 
visiting groups of the unemployed. At one 
time under an assumed name he even ob- 
tained the offer of a job at $9 per week. 
Now he is more than ever convinced that 
a program such as that of the Roosevelt 
administration is essential to the country’s 
welfare. 
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A Friend of America—Members 
of England's Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs last week listened to a speech 
which was described as the greatest that 
has been made in England in recent years. 
The speaker was General Jan Christian 


Smuts, minister of justice and former 
prime minister of the Union of South 
Africa, and his subject was the policy 


which England should pursue in the future 
in regard to Japan and the United States. 

General Smuts was born in Cape Colony, 
Africa, of Dutch stock, entered on a mili- 
tary career, and was one of the defenders 
of the Boer f their with 


farmers in war 
England. 


But after their defeat General 
Smuts promoted the union of the Dutch 
and English of Africa in the British Em- 
pire, seeing it as the beginning of a world 
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federation of peoples. In accord with this 
ideal, he took part in forming the Union 
of South Africa in 1910, then devoted him- 
self to its government until the World 
War. He was in command of the British 
troops which seized Germany’s African 
possessions, but at the peace conference 
advocated a moderate policy towards Ger- 
many and a strong League of Nations, 
which he had proposed, in a somewhat 
different form, long before the time of the 
World War. 

His remarks to the members of the in- 
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stitute, called forth by the present naval 
talks among the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan, were based on his con- 
viction that the more enlightened nations 
must work together for permanent peace 
Many Englishmen believe that if the con- 
ference fails, Britain should support 
Japan’s demand for an unlimited navy, 
and perhaps make an alliance with her. 
General Smuts opposed this view, arguing 
that nations of similar culture should not 
be separated by selfish interest. Declar- 
ing that England now faces ‘‘the most 
testing human situation which probably has 
ever arisen in history,” he closed with 
this appeal: “Do not let us depart from 
an attitude of friendliness and large human 
good will toward Japan. But if there 
ever comes a parting of the ways, let us 
march with the United States into the un- 
known future.” 


Famous Editor—One of the fore- 
most newspaper editors in the country is 
William Allen White, publisher of the Em- 
poria (Kansas) Gazette. As an owner- 
editor Mr. White is a representative of an 
era of personal journalism which is fast 
passing. Most well-known newspapers to- 
day are not small papers directed and 
edited by their owners. They are great 
city papers, most of which belong to 
chains. But Mr. White is a nationally 
known newspaper editor who owns his pa- 
per and personally writes many of the edi- 
torials for it. He is perhaps the most 
quoted editor in the country and the reason 
for his popularity is apparent after reading 
some of his writings. They are refreshing 
and manifest a keen insight into public 
problems and public psychology. He has 
a delightful sense of humor which crops 
out in most of his editorials. His news- 
paper has made Emporia a bigger spot on 
the map than it would otherwise be. 

When Mr. White took over the paper 
of this town of 10,000 in 1895, he wrote, 
“In the first place, the new editor hopes 
to live here until he is the old editor.” 
And so he has, in spite of the tempting 
editorial offers which he has had in the 
East. His son, “young Bill White,” who 
is a Harvard man, seems to have inherited 
his father’s skill with the pen, and the two 
are working together on the Gazette. 

Although a Republican, Mr. White has 
heartily supported many New Deal meas- 
ures. After his party suffered its defeat 
in the recent elections, he called upon Re- 
publican leaders to adopt a more liberal at- 
titude. 
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BY JOSE SABOGAL FROM “FIRE ON THE ANDES” 


We recommend— 


New Governments in Europe—lItaly, 
Russia, Germany, Spain, the Baltic 
States. Edited by Raymond Leslie Buell. 


New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
$2.50. 
Democracy has been successfully challenged 


in several of the leading European nations. 
Dictatorships have been established, and the 
idea they represent threatens to spread. It is 
vitally important, therefore, that everyone, 
and especially defenders of democracy, should 
understand exactly how these new govern- 
ments are operated and the bases upon which 
they have been erected. This book, edited by 
the president of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and based largely upon reports of foreign 
political developments made by the staff of 
the Association, offers all readers an oppor- 
tunity to come to such an understanding. In 
separate sections there are clear and readable 
analyses of the political principles and prac- 
tices which prevail in Soviet Russia, in Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. The book is indis- 
pensable to students of contemporary wor'd 
politics. 


Fire in the Andes. By Carleton Beals. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott. $3. 


In this book Mr. Beals, who is an authority 
on Latin American civilization, gives a brief 
outline of the history of Peru, and traces its 
probable future development. Under the In- 
cas, Peru was a communistic country, and 
reached a high state of development. Most 
modern Peruvians are descendants of the an- 
cient Incas, with very little Spanish blood, 
and Mr. Beals believes that eventually the 
Inca civilization, overthrown by Pizarro, will 
be revived in a modern form. No country 
has a more fascinating story than Peru, and 
Mr. Beals tells it with great skill. 


Glory Hunter. A life of General Cus- 
ter. Frederic Van de Water. Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 


On June 25, 1876, General George A. Cus- 
ter and less than 600 American soldiers were 
surrounded and massacred by the Sioux In- 
dians at the Little Big Horn river. This 
tragedy has made General Custer a hero to 
many Americans, but Mr. Van de Water’s 
biography mades it hard to regard Custer 1s 
anything but a reckless soldier who allowed 
himself to be led into a trap by the Indians. 
But the story of his life is extremely interest- 
ing, and Mr. Van de Water gives a detailed 
account of the campaign against the Sioux 
Indians. 


Our Economic Society and Its Prob- 
lems. By Rexford G. Tugwell and How- 
ard C. Hill. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.50. 

This textbook gives a realistic picture of the 
society in which we live and the social and 
economic problems with which we are con- 
fronted. It shuns theory in so far as possible, 
dealing instead with human problems and val- 
ues. Both our agricultural and industrial life 
are examined. 

It is the machine age. Even opinions on 
economics are ground out in superabundance. 

—Washington EveNING STAR 
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Can We Insure Against the Social Hazards? 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


or he is unemployed for a while, or he is 
injured in an accident. Then his savings 
are gone. That is the sort of tragedy 
which has come to thousands and tens of 
thousands and millions of Americans, It 
is estimated that there are 7,000,000 peo- 
ple in the United States too old to work 
and that 3,000,000 of them are dependent 
upon others for their support. 


Backward in Social Insurance 


So all-pervading are these hazards of 
life. and so calamitous are they in their ef- 
fects, that they play havoc with the Ameri- 
can family’s dream of happiness and se- 
curity. Is there no way, then, to over- 
come these hazards and to bring about a 
greater security to the American family? 
To a certain extent, there is. We have al- 
ready found out how to meet the financial 
hazard imposed by death. We have de- 
veloped life insurance, and millions of 
Americans carry life insurance policies. 
Many thousands of individuals have their 
lives insured by a great company. All of 
them pay to the company a specified sum 
each year. These payments of hundreds of 
thousands of people make up a large com- 
mon fund. If one who has taken out a 
policy should die. his family is paid the 


PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS ONE MILLION PERSONS ON RELIEF 


amount of his insurance from this fund. 
Insurance does not keep him from dying, 
but it does protect his family from the 
economic distress which would otherwise 
attend his passing 

We also have insurance against accidents 
in this country. We have what are called 
workmen’s compensation laws. Nearly all 
the states—all but four of them in fact— 
have such laws. These laws usually pro- 
vide that employers shall be required to 
take out policies on their employees with 
an insurance company, insuring against ac- 
cident. If one of the employees should 
be injured, the insurance company then 
makes a payment to the injured person— 
a large enough payment to compensate in 
part at least for the economic loss which 
he suffers. 

In nearly all other nations there are 
plans whereby workmen are insured against 
unemployment and illness. Funds are cre- 
ated in one way or another, and from 
these funds benefits are paid to those who 
are out of work and who cannot secure 
jobs, and to those who are ill. Most coun- 
tries also have old age pension laws, or 
some form of old age insurance, so that 
persons who are too old to work may re- 
ceive regular payments sufficient to provide 
for their urgent needs. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In the United States we do not have 
unemployment insurance of a general na- 
ture. Certain individual companies, the 
General Electric Company for example, 
have plans whereby the workers of the 
company put money into a general fund 
from which, so long as it lasts, those who 
are out of work may draw payments. One 
state, Wisconsin, has an unemployment in- 
surance law which provides that the dif- 
ferent separate industries shall build up 
unemployment reserves from which work- 
ers shall be paid when they have no jobs. 


perrreecceceerr 


But we have no national compulsory un- 
employment insurance. Neither do we 
have a national plan of sickness insurance. 
though a number of private companies 
make provision by which their employees 
are cared for when illness comes. Some- 
thing more than half of our states have 
some kind of old age pension laws, though 
we have no national plan. Insurance 
against unemployment, old age, illness, ac- 
cidents and certain other of life’s hazards. 
are lumped together and called “social in- 
surance.” 


Reasons for Opposition 


The United States lags far behind other 
nations in the adoption of legislation pro- 
viding such plans of insurance. There are 
several reasons for this backwardness. In 
the first place, the American people are 
characteristically individualistic. | Each 
American is inclined to think, or until re- 
cently at least was inclined to think, that 
he could get along by his own efforts. He 
has believed in an individualistic doctrine. 
Americans have broken away from this no- 
tion to the extent that they have seen the 
necessity of life insurance. But they have 
not felt the need of codperating to avoid 
other of the great risks 
of life. Even the or- 
ganized labor movement 
has been opposed to so- 
cial insurance. Until 
three years ago, the 
American Federation of 





Labor opposed it. The 
labor leaders had the 
idea that they should 
place their emphasis 


upon the winning of 
higher wages for work- 
men. They felt that if 
workman received 
wages, he 


in the approved Ameri- 

can fashion. The union 

leaders seem also to 

have felt that, if the workers gained a 
greater security through social insurance 
provided by law, they would see less need 
for joining unions, and this, of course, 
would be hard on unions and union leaders. 
Business men have fought proposals for 
social insurance chiefly, perhaps, because it 
would cost them money. The funds from 
which insurance is paid are usually built 
up in part by contributions from the wages 
of workers and in part by contributions 
from employers. The employers have not 
wished to make these contributions. They 
have not, as a_ usual 
thing, given this as their 
reason for opposing so- 


cial insurance. They 

have declared in public 

that social insurance ESTIMATED 
would break down the POPULATION 
; 65 & OVER 
independence of the 

workers and that it 

would make them less 

self-reliant, that they 

would learn to depend 

upon unemployment and 

sickness and old age in- a at 


surance funds, and that 
they would no_ longer 
look out for themselves. 
But in the back of their 
heads the employers 
have doubtless remained 
aware that the social in- 
surance plans would be 
fairly costly to them- 
selves and thus have not wanted to see 
them adopted. 

It frequently happens that these funds 
out of which benefits are paid are built up 
not only by contributions from workers 
and employers but also by contributions 
from the state. The money must, of 
course, be secured from taxpayers. As the 
taxes are imposed chiefly upon men of 
wealth, such are the individuals who pay 
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for the cost of social insurance. It is nat- 
ural, then, that the well-to-do, who are 
usually the most influential members of 
society, should fight programs of social in- 
surance. These same classes of society 
have fought programs of social insurance 
in Europe as well as in America. But the 
struggle for existence has been far more 
difficult in those countries than in America 
in times past. Without social insurance 
the poorer people would be thrown into 
such distress that they might cause trouble. 
British Example 
So much for the general theory of social 
insurance. But how, as a matter of con- 
crete fact, are laws providing for insurance 
to be drawn up? How, for example, might 
there be created a fund from which pay- 
ment might be made to the unemployed? 
As an answer to that question let us take 
the case of Great Britain, which has had 
an unemployment insurance plan _ since 
1911. The fund from which unemploy- 
ment benefits are paid is created by con- 
tributions from the workers, the employer, 
and the government. These sums are al- 
most equal, though the employer’s part is 
a little bit greater than that of the gov- 
ernment, and the contribution of the 
worker is a little less. The contributions 
vary according to the age and sex of the 
worker. From this fund payments are 
made. In case of unemployment the pay- 
ments run so long as the worker is unem- 
ployed. One must have made a certain 
number of contributions before he is eli- 
gible to receive payments. If he is not eli- 
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gible he is not allowed to suffer but receives 
direct relief from the government. For a 
while, when unemployment was very great 
in England, the fund was insufficient to 
pay benefits to all the unemployed. The 
government then made loans to the unem- 
ployment fund, but these loans have now 
been paid back and the unemployment in- 
surance system is standing on its own feet. 

Now we come to the present situation. 


56% 


WERE PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 


SECURITY 

What are the prospects for immediate so- 
cial insurance legislation? That is a hard 
question to answer. Last June President 
Roosevelt declared for a sweeping program. 
He said we should not take up social in- 
surance measures piecemeal, but should 
adopt a broad plan. Since then he has 
modified his position. In an address a few 
days ago to a conference on.social security 
which had assembled in Washington, he 
declared for the immediate enactment of 
unemployment insurance, but said that he 
did not know whether this was the time 
for an old age pension act. He pushed 
health insurance further into the future. 
Apparently he is impressed with the neces- 
sity of governmental economy and thinks 
that these measures, necessarily expensive, 
should wait until the financial condition of 
the government is better. It may be that 
his recent frequent conferences with busi- 
ness leaders have convinced him that he 
should compromise in carrying out a pro- 
gram of reform in order to secure more 
wholehearted codperation from business 
men in his efforts at national recovery. 


Future Prospects 


The leading advocates of social insurance 
have difficulty whenever they come to- 
gether in deciding upon the form which 
legislation should take. The recent confer- 
ence in Washington was unable to come to 
agreement. A considerable number of friends 
of social insurance, under the leadership of 
the liberal and highly respected jurist, As- 
sociate Justice Brandeis, favor the Wis- 
consin plan of unemployment insurance—a 

plan which Justice Bran- 


deis’ daughter was in- 
Strumental in drawing 
up. In the Brandeis 


group are such powerful 
figures as Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins 
and Felix Frankfurter. 
Another group led by 
Abraham Epstein, head 
of the American Associ- 
ation for Social Security 
and an acknowledged 
leader of the social in- 


surance movement, 
thinks the Wisconsin 
plan is of little value 
and favors something 


more nearly resembling 
the British plan. 

If all the friends of 
social insurance were to 
get together in recom- 
mending a program it would probably be 
enacted by Congress, for a poll of the mem- 
bers of the next Congress showed most of 
them to be favorable to insurance legisla- 
tion. But indecision among the social in- 
surance advocates, together with doubt as 
to how far the president will go, renders 
the nature of the legislation uncertain. It 
seems probable that some form of unem- 
ployment insurance will be passed. 
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The World Still Watches Russia's Experiment 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


the leaders of the Russian Revolution were 
theorists and idealists. Though they had 
had no experience in governing, they found 
themselves governors of 160,000,000 peo- 
ple, most of whom were too ignorant to 
read and too sluggish to care whether the 
czar or the Communists ruled. Further- 
more, they had promised to bring the ma- 
chine to Russia to make it the servant of 
the common people. Yet they themselves 
knew no more about steam turbines and 
gasoline engines than the average college 
freshman. 


Communist Party 


To begin with, they had to create a new 
machinery of government. To give all men 
a voice in it, every community in the 
country and every occupation in the city 
were given an elective local assembly of its 
own. This local assembly or “soviet,” as 
it was called, elected its delegates to a 
district assembly, whose laws were opera- 
tive over a wider area. The district as- 
sembly, in turn, sent representatives to a 
provincial assembly, which elected its del- 
egates to the All-Union Congress of Soviets 
in Moscow. The All-Union Congress is the 
legislature for the whole of the U. S. S. R. 
It selects the president and the Council of 


For the first few years, before Stalin 
became dictator, there was comparatively 
little attempt to force industrialization 


upon the people. Under Communist theo- 
ries, there were to be no businesses owned 
and operated by private individuals. Every- 
thing used for the growing of foodstuffs or 
manufacture of material comforts was to 
be owned by the state. All managers of 
factories and farms were to be appointed 
directly or indirectly by the state. But in 
early years, Russians were free to decide 
whether they wanted to be bossed by the 
government or to carry on their enterprises 
independently. 

In 1928, a new economic policy, the 
first Five Year Plan, was launched. On 
the one hand, it provided for a campaign 
to abolish all private enterprise and in- 
dividual farming; on the other, it pre- 
sented an elaborate program under which 
a number of enormous factories, dams and 
power plants were to be built. The ex- 
act quantities of oil, coal, iron, wheat, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, tractors, and everything 
else for the whole of the U. S. S. R. and 
for each of the five years were determined 
in advance. 

This did not mean that Moscow stores 
would suddenly be piled high with cakes, 
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A TRACTOR PLANT IN STALINGRAD 


People’s Commissars, which corresponds 
to the cabinet in the United States. 

A simple picture of the governmental or- 
ganization in Soviet Russia is hardly ade- 
quate without a description of a distinct 
organization, the Communist party, whose 
members are not elected by the people. 
Since no other party is allowed in Russia, 
its policies are necessarily followed by 
the government, although only three 
quarters of the delegates to the All-Union 
Congress are actually members of the 
party. At the present time, less than two 
million Russians are Communist party 
members, though several millions more are 
candidates for membership and “sympa- 
thizers.” To be a member, one must be 
well schooled in Communist theory and 
have a good record of active work for the 
Communist cause. Implicit obedience to 
party policies is essential, the slightest 
criticism being punished by expulsion. A 
party congress is held each year to discuss 
policies. In general, it may be said that 
the party is under the thumb of a group 
of 10 men known as the: “Political Bu- 
reau.” Hence there are two policy-making 
cabinets in the U.S.S.R.: the party 
cabinet or Bureau, and the government 
cabinet or Council of Commissars. Some 
men are members of both, but the real dic- 
tator of the Soviet Union, the man at the 
apex of the pyramid, is not the president, 
but Josef Stalin. He is the leader of the 
party Bureau, but holds no governmental 
post at all. 


Industrialization 


That is how the theorists of 1917 solved 
the problem of creating a new govern- 
ment. Without the help of an army of 
party members, who scattered to all parts 
of Russia and Siberia and pointed out 
the new course of the Russian River to 
the people, the task would have been 
well-nigh impossible. Now let us turn to 
the problem of “industrialization”—the 
task of bringing the machine into Russia. 


radios and motorboats. On the contrary, 
all effort was to be devoted to developing 
“heavy industry.” Comparatively little 
machinery had trickled into Russia. In- 
dustrialization had been slow. The object 
of the Five Year Plan was not to manu- 
facture foods, clothes and motorboats, but 
to build the makers of such things, to con- 
struct heavy plants and machines for use in 
the distant future. All energies were to 
be turned toward making factories, dams, 
turbines, tractors, trucks and mining ma- 
chinery. To make and run these things 
coal, oil and iron had to be mined and 
water power had to be harnessed. Farms, 
of course, would produce grain and food- 
stuffs, but much of this would have to be 
shipped abroad in exchange for foreign- 
made machinery, and to pay the salaries of 
the American, German and British en- 
gineers who were called in to show the 
Russians how to carry out their huge proj- 
ects. The Five Year Plan was like a war. 
Under its drive the Russian people were 
urged to forget all about luxury and even 
comfort and spend all their time and en- 
ergy building mighty dams and turning out 
thousands of trucks and tractors. There 
was even an army of “shock troops”— 
farmers, bakers, and men skilled in occupa- 
tions of all sorts, who eagerly marched to 


weaker fronts and helped to speed produc- 
tion wherever it lagged behind schedule. 
Just as in war time there are bright 
posters and eloquent speeches urging every- 
one to do his bit, so under the Five Year 
Plan, placards, moving pictures, news- 
papers, speeches and radio programs were 
all devoted to whipping up enthusiasm for 
the mighty industrialization scheme. 


Opposition 


There was opposition, of course. When 
no amount of persuasion could induce men 
to work for the state, or to hand over their 
little farms to the “collectives” (group- 
operated farms), force was used. Thousands 
of comparatively well-to-do peasants 
known as “kulaks,” whose strong opposi- 
tion to collective farms was gravel in the 
oil of the Communist machine, were hus- 
tled off to spend a few years of forced 
labor in the bleak forests of Siberia. The 
Soviet secret police, “Ogpu,” herded to- 
gether hundreds of priests, professors, 
writers and managers who were suspected 
of impeding the progress of the plan. 

The younger generation of Russians rode 
the crest of the wave. Since the Revolu- 
tion, the Communists had controlled educa- 
tion in Russia, and had been able to school 
young people to whole-hearted support of 
their régime. It seemed a grand adventure 
to be creating a great industrial nation. 
They could stand a few years of hard work 
and privation, for they would live to enjoy 
the fruits of it. Their fathers were less 
eager than they. For them, the Com- 
munists were harder taskmasters than the 
czar’s nobles; it was no pleasure to them 
to sacrifice for a civilization they would 
not live to see. 

The Five Year Plan was considered at 
an end after four and a quarter years had 
elapsed. Although production by that 
time had not quite swelled to the levels 
that had been forecast, tremendous strides 
were made. Among its giant new enter- 
prises (and in Soviet eyes the immensity of 
the plant seemed more important than the 
quality of its product) there was the state 
farm Gigant, the Magnitogorsk iron and 
steel factory, the Stalingrad and Chelia- 
binsk tractor plants, the Berezniki chemi- 
cal works, the mighty machine shop of 
Sverdlovsk, the Gorky automobile factory, 
and many others. In some instances new 
plants arose in inaccessible mountain areas, 
wild forests or on bare steppes. At Dnie- 
prostroi in southern Russia, the largest dam 
in the world was built, and nearby an im- 
mense hydroelectric station and _ several 
metal and chemical-producing factories 
arose. All these things were bought at a 
terrific cost. The penalty for speed and 
size was clumsiness and inefficiency. Thou- 
sands of defective products were turned 
out of the new factories by workmen who 
were more familiar with horses than with 
steel presses. 

But while heavy industries doubled pro- 
duction, the quantities of foodstuffs pro- 
duced by Russian agriculture dwindled to 
about half. This was partly due to the ex- 

ulsion of the more efficient kulak farm- 
ers, and partly due to the fact that many 
who had resented the idea of being herded 
into collective farms had killed all their 
cattle. Half the livestock in the Soviet 
Union was slaughtered in a couple of years. 
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CULTIVATING ON A COLLECTIVE FARM 


In 1932 fully 10 per cent of the people 
in certain areas died directly or indirectly 
from starvation. 

Despite the cost, it was a tremendous 
achievement. Private merchants and 
traders disappeared from the Russian 
scene, three quarters of the total land area 














From the jacket of ‘‘The Soviet Challenge to 
America,” by George S. Counts (John Day). 


became collectivized, industrialization pen- 
etrated to every remote corner of the 
Soviet Union. 

Second Plan 


The year 1933 was considered a breath- 
ing spell. But early in 1934, a second Five 
Year Plan was inaugurated. Ambitious 
early estimates indicated that under the new 
plan production would mount tenfold. In 
fact, it was much more modest. In the 
second plan, the emphasis is laid more on 
quality than quantity. Heavy industry is 
to be further developed, but more atten- 
tion is to be devoted to “consumption 
goods”—food, clothes and furniture—to 
add to the comfort and better the condition 
of the workpeople. More than 200 fac- 
tories for the manufacture of directly 
usable commodities are to be constructed. 
In recent months, too, there has been a 
noticeable relaxing of the stern all-work- 
and-no-play program. There are more 
horse races and sporting events, and there 
is less propaganda in movies and maga- 
zines. In the schools there is less stress 
on Communist philosophy and more devo- 
tion is being shown to purely cultural at- 
tainments. 

The problem of raising a huge popula- 
tion from ignorance to intelligence is dif- 
ficult. Many agree, however, that the out- 
standing triumph of Soviet Russia is her 
educational system. All Russians of the 
future will be taught to read and write, and 
the more promising students will be paid 
by the government to develop their talents 
in higher institutes of learning. Some of 
the scientific laboratories have already 
been the scene of enlightening experiments 
and new inventions. A second noteworthy 
accomplishment of the Soviet government 
is its handling of nationalities. Religion 
is frowned upon, but the development of 
the languages, culture patterns and customs 
of various national groups is encouraged. 

At the beginning of the Five Year Plan, 
the Communist ideal was a general leveling 
of all classes of society. Everyone was to 
receive equal wages; it was thought that 
the prospect of helping the community 
would induce hard labor. Now, however, 
there is no pretense at equality. More dif- 
ficult tasks command higher wages and 
good workers are better paid than mediocre 
workers. All honor is paid to those who 
render special service to the state. Model 
workers (‘“udarniki”) are put in a class 
by themselves. Though everyone calls 
everyone else “comrade,” the new class 
lines are so sharply drawn that the various 
groups in a factory—managers, engineers, 
udarniki, ordinary workmen, forced-labor- 
ers—eat in separate dining rooms and are 
served different qualities of food. It is a 
clear concession to individual ambition. 
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F A study of the War of 1812 is to mean anything more 

than a series of battles, impressment of American sail- 
ors, violation of neutrality rights, it must be looked at in 
the light of subsequent American history, even in the 
light of present-day interna- 
tional developments. The War 
of 1812, as a matter of fact, 
raised the identical issue 
which presented itself 100 
years later when the entire 
world was thrown into a deadly conflict. But more im- 
portant than that, it brought to the fore an issue which 
would most assuredly be raised again were another major 
war to break out in the world. Since we have already 
fought two wars primarily as a result of this issue, its im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. 

The issue to which we are referring is, of course, that 
of neutrality and neutral rights. Since the earliest founda- 
tions of international law, there have been certain rules 
and regulations governing the conduct of nations during 
times of war. These laws applied not only to the nations 
directly engaged in battle with each other, but certain of 
them affected neutral nations. Long before the War of 
1812 or the World War, it was an accepted principle of 
international law that neutral nations, in time of war, 
could not enjoy all the freedom they enjoyed during times 
of peace. They were obliged to adhere to certain laws or 
run the risk of suffering the consequences. But, at the 
same time, neutrals were guaranteed many privileges dur- 
ing times of war and these privileges have come to be 
known as neutral rights. One of these was the right to 
carry on trade with belligerents except in certain com- 
modities known as contraband of war—commodities which 
might be used by the nations at war in the conduct of 
hostilities. Generally, lists of articles considered as contra- 
band have been published by the belligerents so as to 
warn neutral nations of the commodities in which they 
could not trade. 


The continuous 
problem of 
neutral rights 


OW, it is important to remember that in both the 
War of 1812 and the World War, the belligerent na- 
tions violated what the United States considered to be her 
neutral rights under international law. Both instances 
arose during major European 
wars. The first was during the 
Napoleonic wars, with Eng- 
land and France the main com- 
batants. The second involved 
primarily England and France, 
on the one side, and Germany on the other. In both cases, 
decrees against American shipping were issued by the 
belligerents—decrees which we considered to be a flagrant 
violation of all the established and accepted rules of inter- 
national law. 

The story is told of Woodrow Wilson’s mortal fear of a 
repetition of the War of 1812 during those early days of the 
World War. President Wilson was unusually well versed 
in history and knew how Madison, who did not want to 
become involved in a war, was torn by conflicting emo- 
tions. On the one side, he had numerous grievances 
against Napoleon for his decrees against American ship- 
ping. No less rigid were the English Orders in 
Council. These orders and decrees, both the 


The dilemma 
which confronted 
James Madison 


On the Enforcement of Neutral Rights 


By- David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


ples of international law as to constitute practically acts 
of war against the United States. 

But Madison was not the type of man to make warlike 
threats for the purpose of attaining his ends. Rather he 
sought, by negotiation and peaceful methods, to secure the 
abrogation of those decrees which violated America’s neu- 
tral rights. eAt first, Napoleon promised to rescind his 
decrees provided the English would do the same. But 
that was just the hitch! The little Corsican knew the 
English would not revoke the Orders in Council. The 
Americans could not “cause their rights to be respected 
by England.” Napoleon was playing an extremely shrewd 
game. It was his aim to incite ill feeling between the Brit- 
ish and the Americans so as to enhance his chances of 
victory over England. 


LL through 1811, American rights were violated 

shamelessly by both England and Franee. American 
vessels were seized by both belligerents. They had to steal 
in and out of port like the boats of pirates, never know- 
ing what their fate would be 
at the hands of the ruthless 
French and British warships. 
And against all this, the policy 
of peace and negotiation was 
without avail, at least until it 
was too late, for by the time the detested decrees and 
orders were finally revoked, feeling against the British 
had risen to such heights that President Madison was 
pushed into the war. 

The analogy between these events and the situation 
which prevailed during the early days of the World War 
is uncanny, If we substitute Wilson for Madison, William 
II for Napoleon I, Germany for France, we have a strik- 
ing similarity between the two periods of history. Wilson, 
like his predecessor in the presidency, was a peace-loving 
man who wanted at all costs to keep out of the European 
war. He wanted by diplomacy to cause American neutral 
rights to be respected by the principal belligerents, both 
of which were violating them as flagrantly as Napoleon 
and the British had done a century earlier. And, like 
Madison, he was eventually forced into war because his 
policy of peace and negotiation had failed. 

Until the sinking of the Lusitania on May 7, 1915, the 
United States stood in grave danger of becoming involved 
in a war with Great Britain. The century-old issue of 
freedom of the seas, or neutrality, rose up with all its 
vengeance as soon as England entered the war against 
Germany. Britain took it unto herself to regulate all the 
seas. She made the meaning of contraband of war so 
elastic as to include practically all articles of trade. Not 
only did she claim the right to seize and search all neutral 
vessels, but she actually carried out this self-arrogated 
right. She searched American mails. In a word, she 
clearly violated practically every known principle of in- 
ternational law. 

President Wilson lost no time in protesting against the 
British tactics, The British Orders in Council, according 


Woodrow Wilson 
faced a similar 
situaton in 1914-15 
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to the American point of view, constituted a “course of 
action previously unknown to international law,” and 
“destroyed all known standards by which neutrals could 
measure their rights and avoid danger to their ships and 
cargoes.” Nevertheless, the British continued their prac- 
tices of seizing and searching neutral ships, principally 
American, and of going through the American mails. And 
the numerous protests which the United States govern- 
ment lodged with British officials, both in this country 
and at London, went unanswered. They were merely 
pigeonholed. 


ERMAN policy was as distasteful to the Americans 

and, from their point of view, as illegal. Particularly 
irritated were President Wilson and his aides at the wide- 
spread use of the submarine which the Germans were 
making. And, as in the case 
of the English, protests were 
lodged with the German gov- 
ernment, which had the good 
grace to reply very courteously, 
although it did nothing to cor- 
rect the abuse. Thus for months Wilson was confronted 
by equally provocative policies on the part of the two 
belligerents, just as Madison had been during those fate- 
ful days of the Napoleonic wars. 

There can be little doubt that the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania was the event which finally cast America’s lot with 
the British and against the Germans. Most of thosé who 
had, prior to this time, been sympathetic to the German 
cause became indignant at the heavy toll of American 
lives caused by the ruthless submarine warfare. From 
that time forward, it was apparent that the die was cast 
and that the United States should become involved in the 
greatest war of its entire history. 

Thus we can see that twice in our history we have gone 
to war for almost identical reasons. It was to guarantee 
and enforce our rights as neutrals which led us into both 
conflicts. Both Madison and Wilson sought by peaceful 
means to secure the enforcement of those rights, and both 
were utterly unsuccessful. 


Significance of 
the sinking of 
the Lusitania 


HE sad part about all this is that, although we have 
fought two major wars primarily to secure the recog- 
nition of neutral rights, the issue is no more settled today 
than it was 100 years ago. There is no reason what- 
ever to believe that, in case of 
another European or Asiatic 
war in which we were not in- 
volved, our neutrality would 
be respected by the _belliger- 
ents on either side, any more 
than these rights have been respected in the past. In fact, 
there is serious doubt that in future wars there really 
could be such a thing as neutrality because of present-day 
economic conditions. Thus, we as a nation must confront 
the possibility of becoming dragged into war if we insist 
upon the maintenance of these rights which we declare are 
legally ours. If we demand the right to carry on trade 
during periods of war, we run the risk of becoming in- 
volved ourselves, regardless of the guarantees of interna- 
tional law. If, on the other hand, we abandon our de- 
mands for commercial privileges, the financial losses to 
certain American business interests will be enor- 


The same issue 
would rise again 
in case of war 








English and the French, were, in fact, so severe 
as to make American shipping with any part 
of Europe virtually impossible. Moreover, they 
were so clearly in contravention to the princi- 














attempts to block French imperialism in the Far 


dinner held in his honor by the Geographical and 


that the welfare of Africa depends 


ing the World,” which is soon to be shipped to the 
New York harbor as a gift from France. 


peace between France and America.” 








Returns continue to come in on the Blaine-Cleveland election. 
charging intimidation of Negro voters in the South. Because this is its first 
victory since the Civil War, the Democratic party is forced to keep repeating 
that it has no intention of depriving the Negroes of their rights. 


A state of war exists between China and France as a result of the former’s 


gunboats have taken up positions in Chinese waters to protect neutrals as hope 
fades for a settlement under England’s mediation. France threatens to make 
her occupation of the island of Formosa permanent unless the Chinese pay 
heavy indemnities for attacks on the French colony. 


Henry M. Stanley gave an account of his African travels this week at a 


Berlin. Mr. Stanley had a long discussion with Prince Bismarck and declared 
“solely upon Christianity and civilization.” 
Victor Hugo has just inspected M. Bartholdi’s statue of “Liberty Enlighten- 


M. Hugo expressed great admiration 
and declared that “this beautiful work of art will constitute a pledge of lasting 


The Athletic Committee of the Harvard College faculty has drawn up a 
formal request to the authorities to prohibit football at that school. 


Glimpses of the Past 
Fifty Years Ago This Week 


Blaine is 


East. English and American 


with sedition. 
Anthropological Societies of 


est of religion and society. 


United States and erected in 


The com- of El Mahdi, known as the 


mittee insists that the game “as at present plaved by college teams is brutal, 
demoralizing to the players and to spectators, and extremely dangerous.” 


Dr. Robert Koch, distinguished German scientist, has just published a defense 
of his claim to the discovery of the cholera bacillus. The isolation of this germ 
is of tremendous importance, since for centuries cholera has ravaged the world 
with frequent and deadly plagues. 


Newspaper correspondents in Spain paint a gloomy picture of that country, 
with a background of impending revolution. Trade is almost at a standstill, 
cholera rages at Toledo, the national treasury is bankrupt, and the army seethes 
At a cabinet meeting this week, the king pressed for action 
against the universities. Strong measures are contemplated against professors 
and students with a view to preventing teaching held to be contrary to the inter- 


James Russell Lowell, American ambassador to Great Britain, is preparing 
to return to the United States in view of the change in administration. Mr. 
Lowell was appointed in 1880 by President Hayes. 


General “Chinese” Gordon is vigorously prosecuting England’s campaign 
against the rebellious tribes of the Egyptian Sudan. London reports a victory 
for the British forces over some of the Berber tribes fighting under the banner 
“false prophet of the Sudan.” 


mous. But unless history completely reverses 
itself, there is no other possible course open 
to us, and it behooves the American people to 
weigh carefully these possibilities before it is 
too late, 






































